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by our official historians of particular harshness
and even cruelty in the treatment of the heretics
after the new policy began.
Now what was his real attitude towards it?
We have no need for reluctance in the matter.
The government had a perfect right to treat a
small rebel minority, which was working for the
destruction of religion and of the Monarch as
well, as public enemies; it was rather a matter
of policy than of morals whether the rebels
should be treated as heretics or as traitors. But
was Gardiner as a fact prominent in the prosecu-
tions? Was he a leading spirit in them? It may
be doubted or even denied.
As Chancellor it was of course his business
to preside over the affair; but it is to be remarked
that he took pains to save men from the con-
sequences of their error, that he personally
helped some of those most in danger to escape
from the country, and in his own great diocese
there were no executions. That was due in part,
of course, to the fact that the poison had not
reached the western country parts over which
that diocese extended; it was only virulent in
London, one or two seaport towns and certain
sections of East Anglia and the Home Counties.
But still, from all that we know of the nature
of the man and of his policy in other things, we
may fairly conclude that if he had had a free hand